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ANNBORG’S 
brated American Organs | he Dresden Pianofortes. 

Agents—| Sole Agents— ; 
BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, $. 
4, Marlborough St., London, W. 54, Gt. Marlborough St., London, We” 
price Lists free on ar plication. Price Lists tree on application, $ 
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GOLD MEDALS ROYAL YORKSHIRE EXHIBITIONS, 
1866 and 1887. 


P. CONACHER & CO. 


(THE OLD FIR™), a 
Organ Builders, _ a | 
HUDDERSFIELD. 1 


Also at DUBLIN and CARDIFF. 





























THE HIGHEST CLASS INSTRUMENTS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


THE MOST PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 
ACTION YET INTRODUCED. 


Estimates and Specifications Free on Application, 













CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL ANTHEMS TO THE CONGREGATIONAL GHURGH HYMNAL, j ) 
In response to a widely expressed desire, a Supplement consisting of 38 Anthems has now been issued. The Selection be a 
ineludes Special Anthems for Christmas, Easter, Harvest, Missionary, and other oeoasions, ; 









Crown 8vo, with Music, including Supplement of 25 additional Anthems. 
775 HYMNS. 147 CHANTS. 120 ANTHEMS. 


A very Handsome, Compact Book. In Bindings at nett prices from 6s. nett, amd upwards. 
Edition on Oxford India Paper. 


Demy 8vo, with Music, Hymns, Chants, and Anthems, in various Handsome Bindings, frem 12s. 
nett, and upwards. 





A New “Special India Paper” Edition. i 
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PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, HENRY THACKER, MANAGEk. 
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"PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


The charge for notices (three lines) in this eolumn is 108. 6d. for 
12 insertions, 68. for 6 insertions, commencing at any time. 


R. C. WINTER COPPIN (Bass-Baritone).—For Ora- | 


torios, Concerts, Recitals, P.S.A.’s, Musical Services, etc. 
—‘ Eskdale,” 17, Lyndliurst Drive, Leyton, N.E. 


R. GEORGE KENDALL —Elocutionary and 


Musical] Recitals. ‘‘ A Complete Entertainment.” Eulogised | 


by leading Free Church Ministers —2, Freshfield Street, 
Brighton, 


ISS EDITH NUTTER, A.R.A.M., for four years 
Contralto Soloist at Union Chapel, Islington is now at 
liberty to take similar position or engagements for special 

musica) services,—The Pollard Elms, Upper Clapton, N.E. 


M8&; ERNEST PENFOLD, Principal Tenor, City 
peat aes King’s Music Stores, Swiss Cottage, 








M R. ARTHUR ROSE (Baritone), Soloist 

Lewisham Congregational Church, for Oratorios, Musical 

bai — Vocal Recitals, etc.—Addi ess, 18, Rushey Green, 
Catfor EB. 


ISS ALICE RAINBIRD SMITH, Elocu- 


tionist, Recitals, Concerts, Special Services, &c. Reduced 
terms for Church work.—Address, 45, Khedive Road, Forest Gate, 
London, E. 


M‘ ALEXANDER TUCKER (Bass), for Vocal 
igh] 





Recitals, Concerts, Special Musical Services, etc., etc. 

y recommended by leading Free Church Ministers. Pros- 
peotus on application.—Address, Enfield, London, N. i 
R. ARTHUR BERRIDGE (Composer) gives 
lessons in Harmony, and revises MSS. for publica- 

tion.— Address, 24, Wallingford Avenue, North Kensington, W. 





ISS LOUISE DUGDALE, Mus.B. (Dunelm.) 
A.Mus.T.C.L., teaches Harmony, Cpt., Canon, Fugue, 
etc., by post. Terms end successes upon application, 

—Fairnlawn, Sidcup, Kent. 





RGANIST desires deputy work or appointment.—H. 
Davey, 52, Avenue Road, No th Finchley, N. 


OR CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc.—Send 
One Shilling for Sample Parcel ot ¥fteetive ANTHEMS and 
GLEES, all seasens.—The Orpheus Music Ca., Moorgate Station 
Arcade, London, E.C. Estimates to Composers, 








HE ORGAN RECITAL.—Given away, specimen copy 

(6 pages full-size) of a new Series 6f (2 stave) Organ Pieces, 

Quote this paper and send 1d, for postage to ‘‘ Music Dept.,”’ 
Positive Organ Co., Ld., 44, Mornington Crescent, London N,W, 


“ TOPPIES”—The Flowers’ Lullaby, Children’s 
Song, with Refrain. The childre» like it. You'll like it. 
Will make any Concert a success. Specially suitable for 





_ Children’s Concerts, Bazaar Openings, Anniversaries. Price One 


Pennv; 14d. post tree from Mr. Arthur Street, Church Street, 


Standard,” 1890 to 189§ (1890/1 boned. * Musical News,” 

1891 to 1896 (1891 bound), unboun. ‘* Musical Herald,’’ 1891 
to June, 1896 (1891 bound) unbound, What Offers ?—74, Farm 
Lane, Fulham. 


WENTY-FIVE ORIGINAL HYMN TUNES, etc., 
for Special Hymns, composed by CHARLES Darnron, in 
four numbers, 2d. each ("The Streamlet”), A specimen 

copy of the set, post free for 6d.—Apply to the Author, 51, Station 
Road, Finchley, N., or on sale at the Mice of this Journal. 


“HE OWNERS OF BRITISH PATENTS Nos, 
16587/04, entitled ‘‘ Improvements relating to mechanically- 
played keyboard instrum nts”; 9691/os, entitled ‘' Apparatus 

for rec rding notes for mechanically-operated key instruments” ; 
268 69/05, entitled “Improvements in mechanically-operated key 
musical instruments ”; and 11634/06, entitled “ Improvements in and 
conngcted with mechanically-played keyboard musical instru- 
nen's," are desirous of disposing of the patents or entering into 
a working arrangement with firms likely to be intsrested in the 
same, f 
The patents cover inventions interesting to Piano Player and 
Recor | makers. 

Full particulars can be obtained from and offes made (fo~ trans- 
mission to the Owners) to Marks & Cierk, 18, Southampton 
Bui'ding *, Chancery Lane, |.ondon. W.C. 


‘THE OWNERS OF BRITISH PATENT No. 17067/04 
e titled ‘‘ Manually and mech:nically operative pian»s,” 
are desirous cf disp sing of the patent or entering into a 
working arrangement with firms likelyto be interested in the same. 
The patent covers an invention int-resting to Piano and Piano 
Player Manufacturers, 
Full particulars can be obtained from and offers made (for trans- 
mission to the Owners) to Mirks & Clerk, 18, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

















NICHOLSON & CO. 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Established 5@ Years.) 


Organs Constructed with Tubular Pneumatie 
Action, with or without NICHOLSON & Co,’s Patent 
STOP KEY and SPECIAL COMBINATION ACTION. 


Sbecifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 
sent post free on abplication. 








TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice ; it-excels all other musical 
instruments ; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys in 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip- 
tion of orchestral music.” The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 


NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australla. 


Sw oO 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatio Transmission Aotion, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 














Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, Ba- 
largements, Repairs, ete. sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 
First-olass Tuners sent to all parte of the Country. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


TWO NEW ORGAN PIECES 


By HERBERT A. FRICKER 
(City Organist, Town Hall, Leeds ). 
1. CANTILENE NUPTIALE, 
2. SCHERZO SYMPHONIQUE. 


Sample copies sent post free, 18, 64, each. 
London: BEAL, STUTTARD & CO., 231, Oxford Street. W. 

















The Duties and Responsibilities of a Choir. 
By &. MINSHALL. 
Price One Penny, or 9d. per dozen net. 
London: ‘‘ Musica JouRNAL” OFFice, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C, 














THE MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


A Monthly Record and Review devoted to the Interests of Worship Music 
in the Churches. 


Edited by E 


MINSHALL. 





No, 250. 


OCTOBER, 1908. 


PRICE 2D. 
Annual Subscription: as. 6d. post free. 











NORMAN & BEARD’S 
Organ Pedals for Pianofortes 


FOR HOME PRACTICE, 
X With Pneumatic or Mechanical Attachment. 


USED AND RECOMMENDED By ALL THE LEADING 
STS 


ORGANISTS, 


Apply, NORMAN & BEARD, Organ Works, Norwich. 








NEW ADJUSTABLE ORGAN STOOL, 


Fits right over the Pedal Board. More reliable and comfortable than 
the ordinary Organ Bench—being adjustable to suit your height and 
reach, Any size or design. Beautifully finished in Oak, Birch, Pine, 
Mahogany, or Walnut, to harmonize with your instrument, Suitable 
for any Organ, or for Pianos with our Pedal Attachment. Simple. 
Just what players want—and costing little more than the old- 
fashioned makes. Send for Lists, Prices from £2 15s. 





NORMAN & BEARD, Lrp., St. STEPHEN’s GaTE, NoRWICH ; 
And 10, Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm, N.W. 














SACRED MUSIC 


BY 
E. BUNNETT, Mus.D. Cantab. 
‘stn the beginning” (Christmas Anthem) Four Voices 3d. 





‘‘ arise, shine for thy light is come” (do.) .... ... 3d. 
Do. do. do, 

‘+1 will magnify Thee” 
Do. do. 


Tonic Sol-ffa ww... Ad, 





FIVE SETS OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
Complete in Books, One Shilling each; or in Single 
Numbers, One Penny each, | 


Lists on application, with Specimens, to the Composer, 
Cathedral Close, Norwich. 





NOVELLO & COMPANY, LONDON. 





Now Ready. Third Edition. 


MR. JOHN ADCOCK’S 
THE 


CHOIRMASTER: 


Hints on Voice and 
Choir Training. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth Boards, Gilt Top, 2s. net. 
(2s. 2d. post free). 





| 





‘MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








Tonic Sol-fa 13d. | 


| for 8d. (6d. P.O. and stamps). 


SQUIRE’S NOTED 


Choir Register, 


(SIZE 10 by 8.) 


Price 3/= nett (Post Free, 3/3). 


Strongly Bound in Cloth, and Gold Lettered 
‘*Choir Register.’’ 


RULED FOR SIX YEARS. 





This handy Book is the most com- 
plete one issued, and contains sufficient 
space for the registry of a choir num- 


| bering up to and including 48 membe!s 


for six years ; pages for choir members 
(names and addresses), and ruled so as 
to show weekly and quarterly atten- 
dances at a glance. 


‘*MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


WORKS BY GEO. SHINN, 


MUS. BAC. Cantab. 


NEW CANTATA. 
FOR SOLO VOICES (S.A.T.B.) AND CHORUS. 


“THE TREASURES 
OF THE DEEP.” 











| Inscribed to Sir F. BRIDGE, M.V.0., Mus. Doc, * 


Price One Shilling, (Sol-fa 6d.). —— Copies sent post free 
ddress, GEO. SHINN, 234, 
Stockwell Road, Brixton, S.W., (not to Publishers), 


“THE CAPTIVES 
OF BABYLON.” 


19th Thousand. Price 2s. ; Boards, 2s. 6d. ; Cloth. 3s. 6d. Sofa, 1s. 
“In our judgment no better work o! the kind has yet been pub- 

lished. [tis brimfal of pretty melodies, and the harmonicetlects show 

the skill of a painstaking and talented musician.”—F ree Methodist, 


“LAZARUS OF BETHANY.” 


Price 2s,; Paper Boards, 2s. 6d,.; Cloth; 3s. 6d.; Sol-fa, 1s. 
‘*Mr. Shinn has the happy knack of writing popular music, which 
is at the same time thoroughly good, and free from serious difficul- 
ties. This work will find acceptance amongst Choral Societies and 
Church Choirs, The choruses are bold and effective. The solos are 
melodious and suited to the words, The quartet, ‘ Blessed are the 
dead,’ is really charming.” — Nonconformist Musical Journal, 


London : PITMAN, HART & GO., 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS SERVICES, 1908, 


THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST. 


The Words chiefly Selected from Holy Scripture. 


Music by J. ALLANSON BENSON. 
Old Notation, ls. Gd. Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. 
Book of Words with Music of Hymns for Congregational Singing, 1d. 
Score (for Small Orchestra) and Band Parts can be hired of the publishers. 


The choral music of this Cantata is simpie in character, the Solo parts being more elaborate. All the incidents in the infancy of 
Jesus are treated, viz, ‘* The Annunciation,” ‘‘ The Birth,’ “ The Presentation in the lemple,” ‘ The Visit of the Magi,” ‘‘ The Flight 
into Egypt,” “ The Vengeance of Herod,” and © The Return to Nazareth.” The tenor soloist acts at Narrator, while the other soloists re- 
present Mary, Simeon, and the Angel which appeared to the rye and in other cases, reflect onthe story, A Prologue and 
Lpilogue are added, to both of which an old German Chorale is used, thus giving unity to the whole. 

The time occupied by the performance of the Cantata is about one hour and twenty minutes, but if the hymns for congregation be 
omitted, it will take some ten minutes less. 


TIDINGS OF JOY. 


Prize Christmas Service or Cantata for Choir and Congregation, Selected and chiefly Composed by 
CHARLES DARNTON. 


This Cantata comprises old and new Christmas Hymns, Anthems, Recitatives (S. and C.), Carols for Choir and 
Congregation, etc., arranged to form a connection from the Advent to the final glory. 


Price, O.N., 6d. net; Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. net. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—This work has now been scored for small orchestras, and band 
parts can be hired from the Composer, 51, Station Road, West Finchley. 











CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 


‘Arise, Shine, for thy Light is Come.” (ize ; “In the Beginning was the Word.” By CHARLES 
Anthem.) ef eas T.j CROSSLEY, A.R.C.O. O.N,, 2d.; DARNTON. O.N., 2d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 13d 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1d This An:hem was selected as the Test Piece for the Choral 
“Break Forth into Joy.” (Prize Anthem.) By sc gn of the Noncontormist Choir Union at the Crystal 
ARTHUR BERRIDGE. O.N.,, 2d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. ‘tes le thi w a hel 
” 
** Behold, | bring you Cood Tidings.” ( Prise Anthem.) o Is Ss, 80 Weak an elpless?” By E. 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. O.N. ed; Tonic Sola, 14d. MINSHALL. O.N., ad.; Tonic Sol-fa, rd. 


‘‘There were Shepherds.” By W. WRIGHT. O.N., | “Let us now go even unto Bethlehem.” By BRUCE 
14d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. STEANE, O.N., 14d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 
CAROLS. lid. each. 


Five Original oe in Booklet (either Notation), 1d. | Four Original Carols (both Notations). By E. H. 
By C. DARNION, G. Y, B.A.; VALENTINE SMITH, F.R.C.O.; ARTHUR BERRIDGE, ete., etc 
HEMERY, etc., etc. Also 4 other Popular Sets. Samples Post Free. 








‘““MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 




















Seon THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
PENITENCE, PARDON, & PEACE. 


ease tam will be pleased to consider MSS. of easy and effective 


J. HH. MAUNDER. Cantatas, Anthems, Organ Music, etc., also Festival 


For Soprano (or Tenor) and Baritone Soli and Chorus, Music for Anniversaries, 


Musical News, 15/1/08.—Devotional. Musical Times 1/1/%.—Admirabie, 


Musical Opinion, 1/2/8.—Fine, Musical Standard, 5/3/98.—Pleasing. MUSIC EDITOR, 


Price 1/6; Tonie Sol-ja, 1/- Words 2/- per 100, 
London and New York: NOVELLO, EWER & OO. 25-35 City Road, London, E.C. 


ARE YOU WANTING A 


SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ANNIVERSARY ? 


Compare Our Popular jd. Selections 
before deciding. 

















New Selection for 1908 Now Ready. 


SAMPLES FREE. 
“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


OCTOBER, i908. 


CONTENTS. 
EpitoriAt Norges .. 
Passinc Nores my or 
Musica Notes AND QUERIES.. 
Lines AND SPAces oa 
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Ho.tpay IMPRESSIONS AND Experiences 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING ‘i; 
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ReciTaL PROGRAMMES 
CoRRESPONDENCE 
DeaTH OF SARASATE 
New Music .. 
Staccato Notes 
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Ad Communications for the Editor should be sent to him. 
at “* Bryntirion,” Grimston Avenue, Folkestone. Orders 
for any of our publications should be sent to the 
Publishing Office, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





SCALE UF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Per gth page = 2} inches 40 12 6 
a & » = 4h 145 bes eae ate Yr -2:6 
io. Pe ae yon wae 440 
Discount for a long series. Special position by arrangement, 
PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
3 Lines 10s. 6d, per annum. 6s, for six months. 
Address all applications for space to 
The Musical Journal, 
22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














In another column will be found a letter from 
Mr. H. F. Nicholls, A.R.C.O., a well-known 
organist in South Wales, suggesting the for- 
mation of what may be called a ‘‘ Free Church 
Organists’ Union.’’ The idea is well worth 
careful consideration. An institution of the 
kind, if generally supported and well managed, 
may be of great service to those responsible for 
the musical part of the Church service. Mr. 
Nicholls will be glad to hear from organists who 
are interested in his proposal. 

+++++ 

Harry Lauder is, in his own particular line, 
the man of the moment. He is reported to 
have purchased an estate of some 4,000 acres in 
Scotland; he is shortly to visit America, where 
he is to have as salary a fabulous sum per 
week. Further, he attended last month at 
Rufford Abbey to sing before the King. 
said King Edward has not laughed so much 
for a long time, ‘‘ The saftest 0’ the family ”’ 
especially amusing him. Mr. Lauder’s enter- 
tainment is healthy and free from vulgarity of 
any kind. Beginning his career ds a miner, he 
drifted gradually into a singer. At first he was 


It is” 


paid five shillings for two songs; now he gets 
perhaps 41,000 a week, and is a Scotch 
‘laird ’’! Till he recently moved his residence, 
he was a seatholder at Tooting Presbyterian 
Church. $4444 


London is to be visited this winter by three 
musical children, who will probably create 
some sensation. Their history is somewhat 
romantic. In a flat not far from the Potsdamer 
Station, Berlin, lives the mother and_ these 
three children. The mother is an American, a 
widow, who has returned tu Berlin to complete 
the musical education of her three children, 
aged nine, six and four respectively. A few 
weeks ago the Kaiser heard of these children 
and commanded them to appear and play before 
him. He was so struck with their performance 
that he ordered a second visit, and then he pre- 
sented the mother with 1,500 marks, and 
offered to her, free of cost, the Royal Opera 
House for their first public concert. In addi- 
tion to this he gave them free admission to the 
Royal High School of Music, where they will 
receive further musical instruction. The mother 
is a Christian Socialist and her children have 
been trained in brotherhood principles. Little 
Clarence, aged four, when introduced to the 
Kaiser, gravely saluted him with ‘‘ Good 
day, dear brother.’’ For a moment the Kaiser 
was aghast, then he burst out into hearty 
laughter. The eldest boy David, only nine 
years old, plays the piano brilliantly. The next 
child is five years old. The youngest, Clarence, 
is a violinist, and plays remarkably well. Each 
is said to be a genius. 

+++++ 

At the National Eisteddfod, at Llangollen, 
last month, Mr. Coleridge Taylor, one of the 
adjudicators, said, at the close of the chief 
choral competition, that he and his colleagues 
had had a difficult problem to settle, viz., ought 
they to give the prize to the choir showing most 
feeling though less note correctness, or to the 
choir who sang perfectly, so far as the notes 
were concerned, but who put little expression 
into their rendering. The judges decided to 
award the prize to the choir with the most soul 
and feeling—a decision which probably ‘satisfies 
every musician. The decision, however, 
caused some misunderstanding, which Mr. 
Harry Evans, another of the adjudicators, 
had to explain when giving the verdict in a 
later competition. 44444 


Organists have extra duties occasionally, 
amongst them that of ‘‘ drowning ”’ a dis- 
turber. On a Sunday afternoon last month in 
Manchester Cathedral, the sermon was brought 
to an abrupt conclusion owing to the interrup- 
tions of one of the congregation. At the end 
of the service a man got up and announced that 
he intended to propose a resolution. Dr. 
Pyne thereupon ‘‘ drowned ’’ the. man by play- 
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ing a loud voluntary. The preset writer has 
twice had a similar unpleasant duty to perform. 
On one of these occasions the disturber shook 
his fist violently at the player, and threatened 
vengeance. An organist’s life is not always a 


happy lot. 44444 


Another case of cure by music is reported. 
Edith Karston, a child of ten, appeared as a 
solo violinist at Steinway Hall. Her father 
says the child has been pining for music since 
she was two years old. At one time she was 
so delicate that her life was despaired of, but 
since she took to the violin, when five years 
old, she has never had a day’s illness. 


The St. Albans Board of Guardians have 
under their charge a boy born sightless named 
Albert Marsh, aged nine years, who exhibits 
such extraordinary musical talent that the 
Board have decided to pay the scholarship 
examination fees for him at the Royal College 
of Music. At a meeting of the Guardians he 
rendered several classical selections with bril- 
liant technique and expression, and also played 
a number of his own compositions. When he 
was little more than a baby his mother taught 
him notes, and soon afterwards he was able to 
reproduce popular airs and extemporige his 
own accompaniments. He is now preparing 
for the Royal College of Music examination, 





Passing Notes. 


ARE we not hearing just a little too much about 


musical critics and musical criticism in these days ?. 


Voltaire’s Candide listened patiently to the philoso- 
phers and the theorists, and then went out and 
worked in his garden. The example would seem to 
be an excellent one for the critics of to-day to fol- 
low, but unfortunately they are all too busy writing 
about each other’s faults and failings to do much 
in the way of serious work. One of the fraternity 
has been rapping some of his colleagues on the 
knuckles for their lengthy definitions of what 
criticism should be. In his opinion, a musical 
critic should be “either a musician who can write, 
or a literary man who knows and_ understands 
music.” The former, he adds, is the ideal critic. 





Were Berlioz and Schumann, then, ideal critics? 
They were brilliant, acute, profound, and they 
wrote for pay; but—well, once more, were they 
ideal? Or take the case of Mendelssohn, who 
wrote about music to his friends. It has been 
pointed out how absurd as well as unjust are some 
of his judgments on the music, especially on the 
opera, of his day. Or take the case of Weber; or 
the case of Spohr—“ of callous, bovine indifference 
to everyone except Spohr.” Spohr did not care, or 
rather he did not know, whom he trampled down 
under the flat hoof of his intense preoccupation. 
Composers themselves, of course, believe in ideal 
critics. “To a composer the ideal critic is one in- 
spired to discover the hidden beauties in his work 
that have escaped the notice of the world, includ- 
ing all other composers.” But what composer has 
ever met with his ideal critic? That entrancing 
personality may exist, like the ideal wife, in his 
imagination, but never assuredly in reality. 





It is like reviving a long faint memory to read 
of the death of Mr. Ira D. Sankey. I met Mr. 
Sankey in Aberdeen when I was a very young 
organist indeed—not long entered on my teens, I 
should suppose. I think I must have played at 
some vf the Moody and Sankey meetings, but 
not quite sure. I know that a distinguished 







deen organist, dead a few years back, asked me to 
deputise for him at his church when certain 
“ gospel addresses” were being delivered there. It 
did not consort with his ideas of professional dignity 
to “ play Moody and Sankey”; and I must confess 
that I myself felt it a sort of desecration of the fine 
Willis organ to run over the keys with “ Hold the 
Fort,” “The Sweet By-and-bye,” and “ The Gate’s 
Ajar.” I don’t know that my feeling would be 
very different now, after thirty years; but I would 
be saying what is absolutely untrue if I said that 
in my experience the Sankey hymns and tunes had 
failed to stir the emotional sense at many services 
at which I have played. 





Sankey’s “Sacred Songs and Solos” must have 
produced more money than any collection of hymns 
that was ever published. A. good many years ago 
(about 1894, I should fancy) there were sensational 
reports that Moody and his musical side partner 
had quarrelled. It was said that they differed 
about how the profits of “Sacred Songs and Solos” 
were to be apportioned. Moody, it was averred, 
wanted the money to go wholly to the several re- 
ligious and charity institutions which he had 
founded, while Sankey was intent upon acquiring a 
fortune for himself. I have a cutting from a 
Chicago paper of the times, reporting an interview 
with Moody on this question. From that cutting I 
gather that about ten million copies of “Songs and 
Solos” had been sold up to then. By this time, 
even that phenomenal number might probably be 
doubled. I suppose “Hymns Ancient and Modern ” 
has sold more largely than any of the “orthodox” 
hymnals, but even that collection cannot beat 
Sankey as to sales. As a separate collection, 
“Songs and Solos” will doubtless disappear, but 
many of its tunes have already been absorbed in 
more lasting hymnals. 





I have been vastly amused at the fuss which has 
been made over some recent remarks of Sir 
derick Bridge about the English public’s treat- 
of the National Anthem. Sir Frederick had 
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just returned from ‘Cinta: where (at Quebec) he 
had to remark upon the hearty singing of “God 
Save the King” by a concourse of fifteen thousand 
people. This led him to an unfavourable com- 
parison. “In England,” he said, “we are afraid 
to sing the National Anthem. Even in the City of 
London, so loyal to the King, it is generally left 
to a very moderate soprano, who sings it as fast as 
she can, with usually an accompaniment terrible to 
hear. The guests preserve a rigid silence and a 
sad face.” The implication is that London is not 
loyal because it does not sing “God Save the King.” 
That is downright nonsense. Loyalty is not neces- 
sarily conjoined with the bellowing of the National 
Anthem. I hope I am as loyal as any of His 
Majesty’s subjects, but I never join in “God Save 
the King.” I am utterly sick of the hackneyed 
thing. Certainly, if I were a guest at one of these 
City dinners to which Sir Frederick Bridge refers, 
I should much prefer to hear the solo voice of the 
“very moderate soprano” to the combined un- 
skilled voices of Gog and Magog. In short, Sir 
Frederick Bridge’s remarks seem to me very like 
a piece of silly toadyism. 
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A writer in one of the London dailies suggests 
that it would help matters if the National Anthem 
were taught in the schools. Assuming that matters 
need “helping,” I don’t believe it would. The 
schoolboy of to-day, when he becomes a man and 
attends City dinners, will still prefer to allow the 
“very moderate soprano” to deputise for him. As 
to the other suggestion, that a cheap handbook 
should be prepared for school use, “ putting clearly 
the generally accepted view of musical historians 
as to both words and air ”—well, I’d rather not be 
the author of such an enlightening production. 
Imagine putting all the vexed theories about the 
origin of “God Save the King” into simple form 
for the edification of the uninterested and juvenile 
mind! The magazine and newspaper literature of the 
last half-century teems with speculations about how 
this trumpery tune and.its doggerel verse came into 
being; but you can tell the average youngster all 
he wants to know about “God Save the King” in 
less than five minutes. I’d much rather tell him 
about “Tom Bowling” or “The British Grena- 
diers.” 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 





Musical Notes and Queries. -. 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus.Doc., TRINITY UNIVERSITY, TORONTO; F.R.C.O. ; 


L.Mus.L.C.M. ; 


L.Mus.T.C.L. 


(Author of ‘“‘ The Student’s Harmony,’ Editor of ‘‘ The Woolhouse Edition,” etc., etc.) 


ACCORDING to a writer in the New Music Review 
(New York) there is a future for the phonograph. 
No longer is it to be limited to the grinding out of 
the latest music-hall ditty, or to a more or less accu- 
rate reproduction of a leading vocalist’s rendering 
or misrendering of some sentimental ballad. Dr. 
Stubbs suggests that it shall be used to teach cor- 
rect methods of chanting. A ‘‘ standard system ”’ 
of chanting is to be agreed upon, and phonographic 
records of that system ‘‘ as interpreted by some 
choirs of acknowledged superiority ’’ are to be 
taken. The worthy doctor is of opinion that ‘ to 
hear through a phonograph the Psalms, sung by 
such a choir as that of King’s College, Cambridge, 
would be an untold blessing to choristers and choir- 
masters capable of appreciating the finer points of 
artistic chanting.’’ Dr. Stubbs concludes by re- 
viewing some instances of the employment of the 
‘‘ talking machine ”’ by the officials of the Roman 
Church, including performances before the Roman 
Commission on Sacred Music in Rome, in July, 
1904, and before the Archbishop of Westminster and 
the members of the Diocesan Commission of Sacred 
Music, in London, in December of the same year. 





The suggestion of Dr. Stubbs is, however, beset 
with serious difficulties. Of these one at least ap- 


pears to have been present to the mind of the emi- 
nent American Church musician, and that one is 
the present comparatively imperfect condition of the 
phonograph as regards both production and repro- 
duction. 


The former process is attended not only 





with expense, but with considerable practical diffi- 
culty, the phonograph being well-nigh incapable of 
correctly receiving the tones of certain instruments 
and vocal and instrumental combinations. Concern- 
ing the process of reproduction, Dr. Stubbs con- 
soles us with the opinion that ‘‘ as improvements in 
mechanism go on, the peculiar (he might have said 
exasperating) scrafthing sound of the average 
phonograph will totally disappear.’’ And with the 
disappearance of the difficulties I have been describ- 
ing the phonograph might be utilized for the sup- 
plying of models of the rendering, not only of 
church music, but of instrumental and vocal classics 
by acknowledged interpreters of these works. But, 
unfortunately, the perfection of the phonograph, 
like the perfection of many other musical inven- 
tions, is, most emphatically, ‘‘ not yet.’ 

The name of Dr. Lowell Mason, one of the 
pioneers of Chuch music in America in the first half 
of the past century, is still remembered ih this 
country as that of the composer of a few popular 
hymn tunes such as “ Olivet ’”’ and ‘‘ Missionary,’’ 
and of a few ‘‘ congregational ’’ anthems which are 
being gradually discarded for compositions of a 
higher type. Dr. William Mason, one of his sons, 
passed away a few months ago, in the city of New 
York, and in his eightieth year. Strange to say he 
was not known in England except to the well-in- 
formed of the musical profession. But in America he 
exercised an influence far greater and more bene- 
ficial than did his father. For pianoforte playing he 
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did, in his own country, pretty much what Dudley 
Buck did there for organ playing and church music 
generally. Educated in the great centres of Ger- 
man music—under Hauptmann for composition and 
Liszt for pianoforte playing—a friend of Raff, an 
acquaintance of Schumann, a pianist with an ‘‘ infi- 
nite poetry in his rendering,’ a composer of 
‘elusive, almost fragile delicacy,’’ and a teacher 
of “immeasurable influence,” it is almost painful 
to have to record that while whole columns of our 
newspapers have been devoted to eulogies of de- 
ceased writers of ‘‘ Gospel ’’ hymns, the passing of 
so great a pedagogue as Dr. William Mason should 
be practically unnoticed in this country except by 
the purely musical Press. But most newspapers 
nowadays cater for ‘‘ the man in the street ;”’ and 
he knows little about, and often cares less for ‘‘ sterl- 
ing musicianship as opposed to all careless incom- 
petence and hollow’ showiness.’? Theologically 
Mason was, I believe, a Swedenborgian. 





At the recent Corwen Eisteddfod, Mr. D. 
Jenkins, Mus. Bac., one of the adjudicators, gave 
utterance to some weighty words as to the present 
condition of choral singing in the Principality. “I 
am afraid,’’ said he, ‘‘ that there is a tendency 
among some of our religious people in Wales to 
discourage choral singing, so that our singers find 
it difficult to get one evening out of the six in the 
week to practice music, owing to the multiplicity of 
different meetings, I should be very sorry if reli- 
gious enthusiasm would incapacitate our people to 
enjoy singing about nature in its wonderful variety 
and beauty. The forming of village choirs ought 
to be a part of the educational scheme of all our 
churches.’’ Commenting upon this the Musical 
News says: ‘‘ There is too musch fussiness about 
much of our Church work to-day. The number of 


meetings for men, meetings for mothers, meetings 
for boys and girls, meetings for this, that, and the 
other keep a small knot of enthusiasts so hard at 
work that one begins to wonder where the home 
comes in, There surely can be no leisure for that, 
let alone for the exercise of choral singing.’’ 

Here may I be permitted to remark that those of 
my readers who know me personally know me to 
be an extremely modest man—a first cousin to 
Moses in the matter of meekness ; while those of my 
readers who only know me as a writer must accept 
my assurances that I am as modest as I am mili- 
tant. But if ever I feel disposed to confuse fost 
hoc with propter hoc it is when I read such opinions 
or comments as I have quoted in the foregoing 
paragraph. For these, as a matter of fact, set forth 
the same ideas which I have expressed in these 
columns on more than one occasion. As every 
student of musical history must know, sacerdotalism 
is no friend of art. But I have my doubts as to 
whether, speaking from a purely musical stand- 
point, institutionalism is not old sacerdotalism writ 
large. Musical News says it ‘‘ would not be sur- 
prised if there were a good deal of truth in what 





‘ Mr. Jenkins says.’’’ My only surprise is that, so far 


as I am aware, I happen to be the only man who, 
in thought or speech, has anticipated Mr. Jenkins’s 
remarks. But, perhaps, there are a good many 
thoughtful musicians who have really been of my 
opinion all along; only a want of opportunity, an 
excess of modesty, or a lack of militancy has pre- 
vented them from giving public expression to their 
views. Just now institutional work is the fashion, 
and to speak against fashionable undertakings often 
means being cast out of the synagogue. Few Free 
Church musicians would care to face this situation. 
For me, however, it has no terrors. 





‘Lines and Spaces. 


By J. R. Grirrirus, Mus.Bac. 


I HAVE just received a copy of “The Companion 
Tune Book compiled for the Hymns contained ‘n 
the South African Edition of the Evangelisch 
Gezangboek.’’ It is a compact volume of 154 tunes, 
clearly printed in large type, on good paper, and 
well designed for the purpose intended. All the 
tunes are printed in staff and sol-fa notation, and 
at the end of each is printed an up-to-date Amen. 
No words are given. Presumably, as the metres 
follow each other in haphazard order, the tunes 
have the same number as the hymns to which they 
are set. As might be expected, “many of the 
hymns are... from German originals”; conse- 
quently many of the tunes are German also. 
Several such tunes are not named after the first 
line of the German text, and it is somewhat curious 
to find the well-known “Fahre fort” called 
Banchory. Similarly, “Sleepers, wake!” (Wachet 
auf) is dubbed Dumah, and “ Lobe den Herren ”’ 
named Philip. Most of the tunes are stately and 


solid. A few exceptions occur, however, and one 
such is an adaptation of ‘* Home, sweet Home,”’ 
which, strangely enough, is called Kayser. The 
book contains the English National Anthem. At 
the end is a supply of MS. paper, ready ruled for 
insertion of tunes in both notations. The pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Juta and Co., have generously 
undertaken all financial responsibility. 
* * * > * 

I have read with much interest an account of the 
Baptist Congress at Berlin. Such international 
gatherings should be productive of much good. 
What I should like to see arranged in connection 
with ministerial visits te Germany from England 
and vice versd, is the presence of pastors at ordi- 
nary Sunday services in both countries. I think 
we English Free Churchmen could learn much 
from the reverent demeanour of the people attend- 
ing a German Lutheran church. There is no sign 
of exchange of nods of recognition, no talking and 
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whispering, such as prevails in many Noncon- 
formist churches. Before and after service, a con- 
siderable number of our places of worship resemble 
more a concert room during the interval, or a club 
room, than a place set apart for the worship of 
God! I feel sure many an English delegate would 
feel impressed by the quiet spirit of devotion which 
prevails in a German Protestant church. 

* * . . * 


On the other hand, I feel equally sure that 
German delegates could learn something from the 
variety which obtains in an English Free Church 
service. Let me describe one Lutheran service 
which I attended several Sundays recently in 
Bavaria. At half-past eight the bell began to toll 
for service, and worshippers began to assemble. 
Five minutes later the bell stopped, and the 
organist began a prelude with full organ. This 
was followed in about one or two minutes by a 
chorale of about six verses. Each verse had six 
lines, and between each verse was an organ inter- 
lude. The whole took about thirteen minutes to 
sing! At the conclusion of the chorale, which, by 
the way, was accompanied with full organ through- 
out, the choir sang a motet unaccompanied. Then 
came one verse of another chorale, during which 
the pastor came to the pulpit, all the people stand- 
ing up as he did so. All this occupied exactly half 
an hour, for the clock struck nine as the pastor 
stood up to commence his sermon. It should be 
stated that the entire service generally takes not 
longer than an hour. Now I could not help feeling 
how much brighter the service would be if, instead 
of this tedious twenty-five minutes before the ser- 
mon, the minister were to enter the pulpit at the 
beginning of the proceedings, and after a chorale 
of say three verses, sung more quickly, he were to 
utter a short prayer or read a passage of scripture, 
and follow it up by another chorale. There would 
be greater variety and less tediousness. As to the 
motet, it could be retained or not, according to the 
wishes of the people; but, speaking for myself, I 
think a chant or a set of responses, in which the 
people could join, would be more congregational. 
A motet requires to be done perfectly, and every 
word to be distinctly uttered and understood, to 
become useful and devotional in a religious service. 

* * * * * 


While speaking of reverence in places of worship, 
may I say how heartily I agree with the letter 
signed ‘‘ L. D.’’ in your last issue? There is a sad 
lack of it in many Free churches, and it will be a 
pity if worshippers in search of it will have to go 
outside their own communion in order to get it. 
May I make another suggestion which occurred to 
me while on the Continent recently? The Pro- 
testant church of which I have been speaking had 
been beautifully decorated recently. A celebrated 
painter had been engaged to paint three exquisite 
scenes on the ceiling, and there were panels on 
the walls, on each of which was a full-length 
portrait of a New Testament character. The whole 


place was resplendent in colours of white and gold. 
But except for about two hours on Sunday and 





about two hours during the week, the place was . 
shut up! Just across the way was a Catholic 
church, the doors’ of which were open from early 
morn till dusk, and any stranger passing through 
the town, or anyone wishing to rest or to meditate, 
was free to pass in and stay unmolested so long as 
he wished. And this was the case everywhere we 
went: invariably we found the Catholic church 
open and free of access to all. Why can it not be 
so in Protestant churches also? And in this 
‘free’? England of ours! I think if churches 
were opened for purposes of meditation, it would 
be a boon to many ‘people, and would foster that 
spirit of reverence for God’s house which is surely 
a thing to be desired. 
ence . . . 


Passing to a subject of quite a different charac- 
ter, I read on my journey from Cologne to 
Brussels an article in Der Tag, written by Gustav 
Ernest, of London. If was headed “Musical Life 
in London,” and, written by a-man thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject. He described for the 
benefit of his own countrymen the enormous 
amount of concerts which are held in our metro- 
polis, and the disadvantageous conditions under 
which they are given. He specially warned any- 
one coming over here who was not a virtuoso of the 
first water and possessed of plenty of money. In 
six months in London alone more than goo concerts 
were given! In such a quantity, it was only he 
who was prepared to give a series of concerts who 
could succeed in making his name prominent 
among such an array of concert-givers. And even 
such artists, when of the highest order, had to be 
on their guard to keep their names before the 
public, or they would rapidly be effaced by new- 
comers. The writer had known more than one 
celebrity who had made a name in London, and 
had been absent from it a few years; on their re- 
turn, they found they were almost forgotten. 
Moreover, the amount of ticket-buying people de- 
creased in proportion as the number of concerts 
increased. In order to obtain a full house, hun- 
dreds of tickets must be given away. Indeed, even 
in this way nowadays, it is often difficult to fill a 
hall. The writer could have gone one step further, 
and spoken of the difficulties of getting a concert 
accurately and adequately reported in the papers. 
I have personally known cases of concert-givers, 
who have issued press tickets lavishly, and found 
afterwards a short notice, misspelling their names, 
and describing a pianist as a violinist or elocu- 
tionist! Better no notice at all than a false report 
of this kind. 





8 . 
At the Chief Choral Competition at the National 
Eisteddfod at Llangollen the prize was won by the 
Lianelly choir. Mr. Coleridge Taylor, in giving 
the adjudication, said the situation involved a diffi- 
cult adjudicatory problem. Should they give more 
credit for emotionalism minus good technique, or 
to a mildly expressive style plus good technique? 
The adjudicators had tried to strike the balance. 
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Master Musicians. 


DR. CLEMENT CHARLTON PALMER. 


Dr. CHARLTON PALMeER’s name has been pro- 
minently before the public during the last few 
months as that of the new organist of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. As will be remembered, owing 
to his acceptance of a Professorship in Canada, 
Dr. Perrin resigned his position at Canterbury. 
Some eighty applications were received from 
gentlemen desirous of filling the vacancy. Mr. 
Nicholson, of Carlisle, was appointed, but 
before commencing his duties he withdrew, 
having accepted a similar position at Man- 
chester Cathedral. So the Canterbury autho- 
rities had to find 
someone else. 


entered Repton School, and then began to 
study the organ under Mr. Price. From there 
the lad was sent to Bruges, but the musical 
teaching was very inefficient. He, however, 
came in for some useful experience, as he was 
put to play the harmonium in the school chapel, 
several of the other boys playing stringed in- 
struments. Dr. Paimer now thinks that some 
of his varied accompaniments to the Gregorian 
chants must at times have been very weird. 
Returning to England he again took lessons 
from Messrs, Chadfield and Smith, and now 
went in for a 
thorough study of 





Four of the candi- 
dates were selected 
and interviewed by 
the Dean and 
Chapter. There 
was no competi- 
tion, for none of 
the gentlemen 
were asked to play 
a single note. After 
due consideration, 
Dr. Clement 
Charlton Palmer, 
then organist of 
Ludlow Parish 
Church, was ap- 
pointed to the 
coveted position. 
That he is a thor- 
oughly — capable 
musician there can 
be no doubt, and 
under his direction 
the high standard 
of the musical ser- 
vice at this histori- 
cal cathedral will 
be fully = main- 
tained, 








music. He worked 
hard, and at the 
early age of sixteen 
took his A.R.C.O., 
and in the follow- 
ing year he passed 
the examination 
for his F.R.C.O. 
Dr. Palmer’s first 
appointment was 
as organist at St. 
Leonard’s Church, 
Wichnor, in 1887. 
His work there 
necessitated a walk 
of eight miles every 
Sunday, to say no- 
thing of journeys 
on week nights. In 
1888 he secured 
the appointment of 
organist at St. 
Andrew’s, Pau, 
France, but he 
only remained 
there eight months. 
While there he 
took correspond- 
ence lessons from 











Clement Charl- 
ton Palmer was 
born at Barton-under-Needwood, near Burton- 
on-Trent, in 1871, his father being a doctor. 
Strange to say, no member of the Palmer 
family had ever shown signs of musical genius, 
so where the youth got it from is mysterious. 
His maternal grandfather was a clever amateur 
artist and flautist, so possibly the artistic taste 
came from him. 

At an early age the boy was taught the 
pianoforte, and joined the church choir, 
afterwards being sent to Spondon to school, 
and he went once a week to Derby to take 
piano and theory lessons from Messrs. Chad- 
field and A. F. Smith respectively. Later he 


Mr. Smith, his old 
master, and in 
1891 took his Mus.Bac. degree at Oxford. 

On his return from France young Palmer 
came in contact with Mr. J. B. Lott, the well- 
known organist of Lichfield Cathedral, and 
frequently sat in the organ loft during service. 
Occasionally the youth was invited to play the 
opening voluntary, an honour that he much 
appreciated. Mr. Lott. quickly discovered that 
his young friend was much interested in organs 
and cathedral services. One Sunday Mr. Lott 
was ill, and the two assistant organists were 
engaged, so Clement Palmer received a telegram 
on the Saturday afternoon asking him to take 
the Sunday services. He was naturally very 
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BRIGHTEST AND BEST OF THE 
SONS OF THE MORNING. 


bhymn-eEnthem. 
Composed by J. A. MEALE, F.R.C.O. 
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glad of the opportunity, and was much 
encouraged by a musical lady in the congrega- 
tion, who, seeing the youth coming from the 
organ after service, said: ‘‘Oh, you have 
been sitting with Mr. Lott, I see! ’’ Smart in F 
was the service for that day. The youthful 
organist, in his nervous excitement, acci- 
dentally left the chant book at home, so had to 
play from memory, which failed him at one 
point. But he was equal to the occasion, and 
tapering the organ tone down, left ‘the miss- 
ing part to be sung unaccompanied, and no one 
was any the wiser. Shortly after this, one of the 
assistant organists left, and Clement Palmer 
was invited to fill the vacancy, which meant his 
taking regularly one service each week. Later, 
when the second assistant left, he undertook the 
full duties. Dr. Palmer speaks in the warmest 
terms of Mr. Lott’s kindness to him, and he 
feels that whatever gifts he has as an organist 
he obtained very largely from watching the 
Lichfield organist. His refined and clear style 
very greatly impressed him, and has influenced 
his career in a very marked manner. 

While assistant at Lichfield Mr. Palmer was 
appointed, in 1891, organist at Holy Trinity 
Church, Burton-on-Trent. It was then that he 
really began his professional life, and in a very 
short time he had a very large teaching con- 
nection. In addition, he was working hard by 
himself for his Mus. Doc., which he took in 1896, 
Sir John Stainer, one of the examiners, speaking 
very highly of his exercise—a setting of Psalm 
vii. for baritone solo, quartet, eight part 
chorus, and full orchestra. This was first 
performed at the Burton Town Hall by the 
Choral Society in connection with George Street 
Chapel (of which Mr. T. E. Low is con- 
ductor), under the baton of the composer, this 
being the first work he ever conducted. 

After six years’ useful work in Burton Dr. 
Palmer went to the parish church at Ludlow, to 
succeed Mr. Ivor Atkins, who had_ been 
appointed organist at Worcester Cathedral. 
Five gentlemen competed, Mr. Atkins being the 
adjudicator. The service at Ludlow may be 
termed the parish form of a cathedral type. An 
anthem is sung once a month only. The choir 
is a good one, although, as in many other places, 
there is a dearth of male altos and heavy basses. 
The organ is a fine four-manual instrument, 
originally built by Snetzler, but enlarged several 
times by Walker and Gray and Davison. 
Through the generosity mainly of one lady, 
tubular pneumatic action has recently been put 
in by Hill and Son, and the console moved 
nearer the choir, at a cost of about £800. 

Wherever Dr. Palmer has been organist he 
has always been on the best of terms with the 
clergy and the church authorities generally. He 
has the common sense to see that all parties in 
a congregation have to be considered, and it is 
not right—and certainly not wise—to ignore the 
unmusical. He believes that in the majority of 


cases where friction has arisen between the 

organist and the clergy or churchwardens the 

musician is to blame. That he was most popular 
with all classes in Ludlow is proved by the fact 

that on his leaving he was presented with a 

purse of £50 and a handsome marble clock. 

Dr. Palmer was conductor of the Ludlow 
Choral Society, one of the oldest musical 
societies of the kind in England. Last spring 
its jubilee was celebrated, when “ Elijah’’ was 
given. For this special occasion one hundred 
singers were got together, the usual number 
being sixty to seventy. The players came 
principally from Birmingham to assist the local 
orchestra. Once every two years the society 
joins the parish church choir in a performance, 
in December, of either the ‘‘ Messiah’’ or 
‘* The Last Judgment,’’ with organ and drum 
accompaniment. 

Presteigne and iicaialiiid have each a choral 
society, and there again Dr. Palmer was con- 
ductor. The former town does not possess a 
suitable hall for concert purposes, so on one 
occasion the Assize Court had to be utilised. 
It is amusing to know that some of the highest 
priced seats were in the dock! At Leominster 
good work was done, but as a new and efficient 
musician came to the parish church in the town, 
Dr. Palmer generously thought it was his duty 
to resign in favour of this gentleman, an act 
which speaks volumes for his kindly and 
brotherly feeling. 

Early this year a vacancy arose at Canterbury, 
and as already stated, Dr. Palmer was ulti- 
mately appointed. He began his duties on 
July 6th. Dr. Perrin took the morning service 
and Dr. Palmer .(after only ‘five minutes’ 
previous practice at the organ) played at the 
afternoon service. He is very emphatic in 
expressing his thanks to Dr. Perrin for making 
the change as easy and smooth as possible. 
The retiring organist did all he could in every 
way to make his successor happy and comfort- 
able-in his new surroundings. The clergy and 
the choir, from the oldest lay clerk to the 
youngest choirboy, have all given him a warm 
welcome, so even in these early days Dr. Palmer 
feels himself at home and thoroughly happy in 

his work. He is looking forward to the end of 
the holiday season, when his forces will be at 
full strength. He intends to continue the special 
Oratorio Services held in the nave during the 
winter, which will be run on much the same lines 
as hitherto. With the magnificent organ hé is 
delighted, and the grand old cathedral is a 
source of inspiration every time he enters it. 

As a teacher Dr. Palmer has been very suc- 
cessful. Many of his pupils have passed various 
examinations, and now hold good appointments. 
No doubt his spare time at Canterbury will be 
quickly filled up by the rising musicians of the 
famous city. 

Dr. Palmer has written much, though most 
of his compositions are in manuscript. His 
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Service in F for Male Voices (Novello) is well 
known, and is constantly sung in the cathedrals. 
He and Mr. Lott have edited a useful series of 
Arrangements for the organ, also published by 
Novello and Co, 

Two hobbies greatly interest Dr. Palmer, 
viz., architecture and gardening. He has quite 
a good library of books on architecture, and he 
thoroughly understands and enjoys all that 
pertains to gardening. That his nicely secluded 
garden in front of his home, just under the 


shadow of the cathedral, will be an ornament to 
the precincts is certain. 

His bright and genial temperament, his excel- 
lent artistic taste, and kindness of heart will 
secure Dr. Palmer many friendships in his new 
sphere. May he have a long and very prosperous 
reign as the chief musician of the city of 
Canterbury. 

To Mr. E. W. Barclay thanks are due for 
kindly lending the block of Dr. Palmer’s 
likeness. Broap Nis. 





Holiday Impressions and €xperiences. 


ALAS! my holidays are over, and once again 1 am 
in harness preparing for the winter’s work. But | 
have not done thinking of my trip, which was 
spent in different places. Some of my experiences 
may be interesting to the readers of the MUSICAL 
JOURNAL, so I take up my pen to jot them down. 

I believe most hard-working London organists, 
when on holiday, do not enter a _ church. 
They have to do so eleven months in the year, so 
at vacation time the Sunday is spent in the open air. 
I do not blame them; but I am not built that way. 
I prefer to go to various places of worship and note 
what is done and how it is done. I get ideas as to 
what to do and what to avoid as an organist and 
choirmaster. I am not slow to confess that I have 
learned a great deal in this way, and I always re- 
turn better equipped for my work. 

But to my experiences. At one seaside resort I 
went to one of the best churches (Episcopalian) in 
the town. There was a good congregation, and the 
building is handsome and well maintained. The 
choir has the reputation of being a very good one; 
but, ah me! the way the boys sang out of tune at 
times was imost irritating to sensitive ears. They 
had fairly good voices, but they were unable to get 
through the Magnificat and the anthem without 
getting deplorably out of tune. The hymn singing 
was simply wretched. As I have already said there 
was a fine organ, a very capable player (an 
F.R.C.O.), a good-sized choir, and a large congre- 
gation. The psalms, canticles, and anthem (which 
were sung by the choir alone), were rendered with 
spirit. But when we came to the hymns, anything 
more listless I have not heard for a long time. The 
organist tootled away at a terrific speed on a few 
very soft stops, giving no encouragement or sup- 
port to the congregation; the choir seemed lazy, 
and practically said, “We have had our show in 
the anthem ; psalm tunes are nothing to us, so we 
will leave them to the congregation.” Even popu- 
lar hymns, with well-known and favourite tunes, 
were consequently sung in a most feeble manner. 
Clearly, congregational singing is discouraged in 
that church. 

I visited a Congregational church at another 
town. The place was crowded, and I am glad to 
say the hymn singing there was inspiring. Every- 
one joined in, and the choir and organ gave much 


help. The choir (of about twenty-four singers) is 
a good one; but at the very outset I could detect a 
treble voice that might have been of good quality 
years ago; now it was thin and squeaky, and the 
lady was determined we should hear her, for her 
voice was above all the others. After straining my 
neck for some time I was able to “spot” this 
singer. She was fifty if she was a day; and she 
was ‘‘ got up”’ in a style suitable for a girl of 
eighteen! Her airs and manners were really 
amusing. Evidently, in her own estimation, she 
was indispensable to the choir. When we came to 
the anthem (sung during the offertory, by the way— 
a very bad arrangement) this decayed -vocalist sang 
a solo which about “did” for me. It was a mys- 
tery how a capable organist could select such a 
singer for solo work. But the mystery was quickly 
solved, for on leaving the church I inquired from 
one of the sidesmen who the singer was. ‘‘ She is 
Miss , the daughter of our senior deacon.’” I 
saw at once how the land lay. If the long-suffering 
organist was to venture a suggestion that the lady 
should retire, he would probably soon get an intima- 
tion that he must retire from that organ stool. 
What a pity it is that singers—especially ladies—do 
not know when to make way for others. 

I was specially pleased with a very fine old parish 
church, beautifully decorated. The choir sang ex- 
cellently, the canticles and anthem being rendered 
with much expression. The psalms were sung to 
Gregorians, and went better than I have generally 
heard them when those dreadful chants are 
used. The hymns here were sung by the whole 
congregation in a most inspiriting way—very dif- 
ferent to the other church I have already referred 
to. My only objection to this church is that there 
is too much of the “ priest ’’ about it. The ‘‘ priest ”” 
was constantly mentioned in the sermon, and I 
heard afterwards that a confessional is one of the 
institutions of the place. 

I heard a very wooden organist at one very nice 
church. The voluntaries were well played, but the 
accompaniments were absolutely devoid of any ex- 
pression or feeling. The same combination of stops 
was used right through the psalms, and the hymns 
were accompanied like a machine—without the 
slightest regard to the words. Commas, semi-colons, 
etc., were unobserved, and the idea of slackening 
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at suitable places or altering the amount of organ 
tone never entered the organist’s head. A barrel- 
organ would have done just as well. The organist 
is alady. Her technique is very good, but she has 
no soul whatever, What is the good of the forr er 
without the latter? 

It is a very hot Sunday morning—the temptation 
to stroll on the parade and take in the sea breeze 
is strong; but I went to a large and handsome 
Baptist church. I am afraid I regretted my deci- 
sion before the end of the service. The music (four 
hymns only, and one anthem very indifferently sung 
by the choir during the offertory) was wretched. 
The minister gave us a thirty-five minutes’ sermon. 
There was a crowded congregation, and we were 
simply baked with the heat arid stuffiness. Yet this 
good, but most thoughtless, man went on till most 
of us were exhausted and irritated. What a mis- 
take! Holiday people do not want to spend an 








hour and three-quarters at church on a broiling 
Sunday morning. 

I always enjoy a visit to a village church, One 
Sunday evening I went to a quaint, old-fashioned 
church, and I was thoroughly repaid for my long 
trudge. The organist is a humble tradesman in the 
village, but he plays the little organ with much 
taste. We have a wrong note now and again, but 
that is more than made up for by the expression 
and feeling he puts into his work. The clergyman, 
who has an excellent voice, is his own choirmaster, 
and very well does he train his choristers. The 
service is simple, but it is well done. The parson 
has the good sense not to attempt things beyond 
their capabilities. As a preacher he is excellent, his 
extempore sermons always being thoughtful, in- 
structive, and well delivered. Many a _ town 
organist, choir, and clergyman could take a lesson 
from these villagers. 





Congregational Singing. 


THE following admirable address was given by Dr. 
Rowton, curate-organist of St. Michael’s Church, 
Folkestone, at a recent ‘‘ Sunday Afternoon for the 
People.” Taking as his text, “Neither will I offer 
unto the Lord my God of that which doth cost me 
nothing,” he said: Perhaps you will wonder what 
those words have to do with the subject of congre- 


gational singing. But if you will think a little, I. 


believe you will see that if. we are to have a text 
at all we could scarcely have a better one. Bear 
in mind one or two preliminary considerations by 
way of introduction. To begin with, we English 
are not a musical nation. I am aware that many 
people think we are. But what do they judge by? 
They point to the good work that is being done 
by our large musical institutions; to the great 
musical festivals that are held periodically all 
over the country; to the numerous concerts (often 
of the highest class) that may be heard at a trifling 
cost ; to the fact that no public singer or player can 
be considered to have “come out” to be before the 
world, until he (or she) has been heard in London. 
And so on. All this is perfectly true so far as it 
goes, but does it constitute us a musical nation? 
Surely the point is, not what the comparatively few 
who are trained and qualified can do, but what the 
multitude—the masses—I will not say can do, but 
what they like, the sort of thing they care to listen 
to. Go into any music-seller’s shop, and ask to see 
the kind of music that sells best. You will be shown 
heaps of rubbish, quite worthless from a musical 
point of view. Go and listen to the open-air per- 
formances which attract the greatest crowds of 
auditors. I am not referring now to those innu- 
merable itinerant minstrels, of dubious nationality, 
who frequent our streets, and to whom thousands 
of English people give money enough to maintain 
them and their odious mechanical contrivances, but 
to the sort of music that may be heard played at 
our public places of amusement. Most of it—the 














most popular portion of it—is trash. Of course, 
there are exceptions to everything, but I am speak- 
ing throughout the general average cases, and the 
exceptions prove the rule. If something really 
good is included in a programme of the ordinary 
type, it forms a kind of parenthesis; people don’t 
listen to it, or if they do, they are merely bored. 
There may be a latent capacity for music among 
us, but it is stifled by its surroundings—there is 
nothing to call it forth. No wonder that all the 
really great names in music are foreign—most of 
them German, some Italian, a few French. Try 
to get up a good concert, and announce beforehand 
that all your performers—band, chorus, and soloists 
—will be English, and that the programme will 
consist entirely of 


WORKS BY ENGLISH COMPOSERS, 


and see how many people will come to it. On the 
other hand, proclaim that a child of eight, with a 
foreign name, will play one of the most famous 
violin concertos, and many hundreds of people will 
go—not to hear the music, but to see the infant 
prodigy. We English a musical nation? I fear 
the idea is a mere delusion. Now why do I say all 
this? Because the congregations in our churches 
are composed mainly of the masses, the multitude 
about which I have been speaking. As performers 
they are nowhere—they don’t profess to be any- 
where ; and as listeners they have come to be con- 
tent with what is inferior, It is not all their fault ; 
it is chiefly the fault of those who play dowp to 
their level in order to take their money. Their 
taste has never been formed or cultivated; the 
music that goes on in their own homes is generally 
of the poorest. One is often reminded of the words 
of the prophet of old: “My people love to have it 
so, and what will ye do in the end thereof?” And 
this is the state of things they bring with them into 
church, and they don’t know it. In the second 
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place, singing is one of the most difficult things in 
the world. Here, again, I am aware that many 
people think otherwise. There seems to be a notion 
that everybody can sing, by the light of nature. 
But consider. How many persons do you know 
who can read aloud really well? Somebody may 
get up to recite a poem; he may say all the words 
correctly, he may even be heard quite distinctly, 
and yet he will make nothing of it. Why? Be- 
cause he isn’t in it, so to speak; doesn’t make the 
thing his own; doesn’t bring it before his hearers 
as if the thoughts were his thoughts, and the words 
his words; and so there is no proper delivery, be- 
cause there is no proper expression. Now an 
indifferent reader will never make a good singer. 
Do you know what even a great public singer will 
do when he has some new work to sing, even if it 
be only a short ballad? He will begin by spend- 
ing hours, days perhaps, in studying the words 
only, without considering the music at all. He 
will read them over and over again very carefully, 
to make sure that he completely understands their 
meaning and their spirit; he will declaim them to 
himself, and not be satisfied until he has found out 
how to make 
THE Most OF EVERY POINT, 

to give to every syllable its exact value and proper 
emphasis, and so to make the whole thing tell. In 
short, he puts himself into it, and finally renders 
it as if it were his own natural and effective expres- 
sion of his own thoughts. It seems a paradox to 
say that in singing the most important thing is not 
the music, but the words, Yet, speaking as a 
musician, I do say so most emphatically. Unless 
you make, for instance, the words of a hymn your 
own words, in such a way that they represent your 
inward feelings at the moment, you will never 
sing them really well. But as soon as a person 
begins to think, and to feel what he is uttering, it 
is astonishing how expressive even the weakest 
and poorest voice can become. Some years ago, 
one Friday night, I practised with a congregation 
of 300 the familiar hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” which was down for the following Sunday. 
They thought they knew all about it until I began 
to ask questions, but after I had talked it over with 
them for some time, and made the sense of the 
words as clear as I could, we had it all over again 
—some of it several times—and it became a totally 
different thing. And when they came to sing it on 
the Sunday evening it was one of the most impres- 
sive and touching things I ever heard, and I cannot 
doubt that it was most acceptable to Almighty God. 
There was no acting about it—nothing put on for 
the sake of effect; it all became perfectly natural, 
just because they were thinking of what they were 
doing. But, ordinarily, congregations don’t think, 
and the result is that much of the singing heard in 
our churches is unreal, and therefore bad. People 
often don’t know the meaning of the words they 
utter. When they are singing the hymn, “ Lead, 
kindly Light” (which, by the way, is not strictly a 
hymn at all), how many of them could tell you 
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what the word “garish” means? “I loved the 
garish day ”—how could they love anything they 
don’t know the meaning of? And if hymns are 
not always understood, what about the daily 
Psalms? These often require a great deal of 
thought and study and explanation; yet people 
will stand up and sing them without an idea in their 
heads. I well remember how, in this very place, 
many years ago, the late vicar pointed out that 
people will sing one thing and do the exact opposite 
at the very same moment. During a collection they 
will join in the hymn which says: 

“Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all,” 
and they will 
GIVE A COPPER. 

In the same way I have heard a congregation at a 
mid-day celebration of Holy Communion sing the 
hymn beginning “And now, O Father, mindful of 
thy love,’’ and at the last verse, just as they reached 
the words, “ And so we come,” the majority of them 
turned their backs to the altar, and streamed out 
of the church—that was their idea of “so we come.” 
But if the words sung are the most important thing, 
the notes to which they are sung have an import- 
ance of their own, too. And in the music itself 
congregations often fail without any excuse what- 
ever. I am speaking now, not of anthems, or of 
anything elaborate, but of the simplest parts of a 
musical service, such as hymn tunes, chants, re- 
sponses, and the monotoned Confession, Creed, -and 
Lord’s Prayer. How seldom, for instance, does 
one hear the Apostles’ Creed recited clearly and 
emphatically by all present as if they meant it, as 
if they intended to show unmistakably what it is 
they believe. But when this is done as it should 
be, the result is most striking. To find yourself 
one of a large congregation who are all intoning 
together, deliberately and audibly, this profession 
of our Christian faith is a most inspiring thing. 
And then as to hymn tunes. Some of the tunes 
that are often called familiar because people think 
they know them are persistently spoilt by being 
sung incorrectly, that is, not as they are written. 
I wish congregations would provide themselves 
with hymn-books containing the tunes, and that 
they would look at them. Three Sunday evenings 
ago a hymn was ruined by the congregation then 
present. It was, “Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we 
go”—a hymn consisting of five verses of six lines 
each. Not until the fourth verse did they get it 
right: in each of the first three they made two bad 
mistakes—they introduced a perfectly meaningless 
pause (not marked in the book) on the last note of 
‘the fifth line, to the utter destruction of the sense 
of the words, and at the end of the sixth line they 
made two notes equal, whereas the first, as written, 
is three times as long as the second. After finding 
themselves at variance with the choir and organ 
in the first three verses, they at length saw that 
they were wrong. Now, what is the remedy for a 
thing of this kind? Surely, that the congregation 
(or as many of them as can) should get into the 
habit of 
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ATTENDING THE PRACTICES 
that take place during the week—especially the full 
practice on Friday evening. They could do it quite 
easily if they tried. It is useless to contend that a 
mixed congregation (which is always to some extent 
a chance assembly) can sing offhand, without any 
rehearsal, what the choir (who are, presumably, 
the most musical portion of the congregation) have 
to work hard at day after day, and week after week. 
People come to a service entirely unprepared ; they 
think they know things when they don’t know them, 
and a kind of singing which would not be tolerated 
in a drawing-room is thought good enough for the 
House of God. _ Do you now, perhaps, see what I 
meant by choosing the text that I began with? 
When people put forth no effort, and take no pains 
to make their singing in church as good as they 
can possibly make it, they are, in fact, offering 
God that which costs them nothing. For surely 
the singing, like all the rest of the service, is an 
act of worship. It can have no other meaning—no 
other right of existence. It is not for show or for 
effect. It purports to be the expression of our feel- 
ings when we are met together to worship God. 


Our worship is an offering to Him. And when we 
offer Him slovenly music that costs us nothing— 
no time, no thought, no care, no trouble, no pre- 
paration—what does He think of it? I have often 
heard it said that everybody in church has the right 
to join in the music whenever, and wherever, and 
however he can, and that God does not frown at 
the sound of a harsh and obtrusive voice, or at dis- 
cordant and tuneless singing. I don’t deny the 
right that is claimed, but if you will reflect, you 
will see that that right is clearly limited by the 
equal right of those around you to worship undis- 
turbed by whatever sounds you may be able to pro- 
duce from time to time. True congregational sing- 
ing is impossible without proper congregational 
practice, and the point is not “ May you sing when 
you like, and what you like, and how you like?” 
but “Are you offering to God your very best?” I 
do not say the best music in itself, but the best 
you can give, if you try as hard ds you can. Or 
are you, after all, offering to the Lord your God 
that which costs you nothing? And if the latter is 
the case, what reason have you to suppose for a 
moment that He will accept it? 





Echoes from the Churches. 


A copy of ‘The Choirmaster,” by John Adcock, will be sent every month to the writer of the best paragraph 
under this heading. Paragraphs should be sent direct to the Editor by the 17th of the month. The prise this month 


ts awarded to Mr. Franklin Higes. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BESSES (near Manchester).—The annual harvest 
thanksgiving services were held in the Congrega- 
tional Church on Sunday, Sept. 13th, the preacher, 
morning and evening, being the Rev. Henry 
Gardner, of Heaton Park. It is pleasing to record 
that the interest in the event is well maintained. 
The attendance was good, the church being beauti- 
fully decorated with the various products of harvest. 
Specially selected appropriate hymns, etc., were 
heartily sung, and the choir efficiently gave the 
following selection of music :—Morning: Introit, 
“With Angels and Archangels,’’ Chas. Darnton; 
Our Lord’s Prayer (unaccompanied), G, A. Black- 
burn; anthem, ‘ All the Works of the Lord are 
Good,” H. E. Nichol, Mus. Bac.; Offertory Sen- 
tences, T. Mee Pattison; Sevenfold Amen (unac- 
companied), Sir John Stainer, Mus. Doc. Even- 
ing: Introit, ‘‘ Hail! gladdening Light”? (unac- 
companied), Arthur Henry Brown; Our Lord’s 
Prayer, arranged by A. W. Challinor, Mus. Bac. ; 
anthem, ‘* Ye shall dwell in the Land,’ Sir John 
Stainer, Mus. Doc.; general thanksgiving, setting 
by John Naylor, Mus. Doc.; Vesper (unaccom- 
panied), ‘‘ Humbly on our Knees,’’ W. H. Max- 
field, Mus. Bac. Mr. Leaver presided at the organ. 
A collection was made at each service in aid of the 
church funds. 

Brutron.—Mr. L. Winter, the organist of the 
Congregational Church, has been presented with a 
purse of gold and volumes of music by the choir 
and congregation. 

CHoRLEY.—Mrs. E. W. Heald, the hon. organist 
of George Street Congregational Church, has been 
presented with an oak writing desk on her mar- 
riage. 


GLOUCESTER.—The annual Harvest Festival was 
held in Southgate Congregational Church on 
Sunday, September 20, the musical selections 
being very efficiently sustained. In the evening 
the cantata, “A Harvest Song of Praise” (A. Ber- 
ridge), was introduced, and its various items were 
adopted as the framework of the service, the devo- 
tional and other portions being interpolated at in- 
tervals between some of the numbers of the 
cantata. This proved a very effective innovation, 
and the result was highly satisfactory. The various 
soli portions were taken by members of the choir, 
all of whom excellently sustained their parts, and 
the choruses were given with a refreshing crispness 
and vigour, which greatly added to the success 
of the service. In order that the congregation 
might intelligently enter into the spirit’ and senti- 
ment of the text, everyone was supplied with a 
copy of the words—which also contained the music 
to the hymns which are introduced—and all joined 
heartily in the singing of the congregational num- 
bers. Mr. Franklin Higgs was at the organ. 


KETTERING.—Harvest festival services were held 
at the London Road Congregational Church on 
September 6th. At the morning service Miss Clata 
Streeton sang ‘‘ With Verdure Clad’ (Haydn). 
At the evening service the choir rendered Maunder’s 
‘. Hymn of Thanksgiving ’’ before a crowded con- 
gregation. The choir was under the leadership of 
Mr. H. Palmer, and Mr. Ralph W. Palmer, 
A.R.C.O., the organist of the church, presided at 
the organ. 

Lockwoop.—Mr. Abel Quarmby, the choir- 
master of the Baptist Church, has been presented 
with an oak smoking cabinet and other gifts on 
retiring, after thirty years’ service. 
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MARKET HARBOROUGH.—Mr. Arthur Elliott, the 
honorary organist of the Congregational Church, 
has been presented with a purse of gold in recog- 
nition of his services. 

NEWPORT (Mon.).—A new three-manual organ, 
by the Sweetland Organ Company, of Bath, has 
been erected in Emmanuel Congregational Church. 
The opening ceremony took place on Thursday, 
Sept. 10th, when a short dedication service was 
conducted by the Rev. T. B. Howells. After the 
ergan had been unlocked by Mrs. J. F. Rainforth, 
a recital was given by Mr. H. F. Nicholls, A.R.C.O. 
(organist of Victoria Road Congregational Church). 
Anthems were rendered by a united choir, and 
several vocal solos were also included in the pro- 


gramme. The organ has a very pleasing tone, and 
will be a distinct acquisition to the church. 


NOTTINGHAM.—On September 6th the Cantata, 
‘* Day and Night ’’ (Nichol), was given by the 
choir of Halifax Place Chapel. Mr. E. M. Barber, 
L.R.A.M., was the conductor. Mr. C. E. Blyton 
Dobson, A.R.C.O., presided at the organ. 

OswEstRY.—Harvest Thanksgiving Services were 
celebrated in the Wesleyan Church on September 
20. A special musical service was held in the 
afternoon, when the cantata, “ Harvest Joy,” was 
siven by the choir, under the conductorship of Mr. 
y. Roberts, Mr. E. Burgess being at the organ. 
Mr. Barclay’s band took part in the afternoon and 
evening services. 





Recital Programmes. 


GORNAL WOOD.—In the Methodist Church, by Mr. 
S. E, Worton, R.A.M. 


Fantasia in C minor ., Ss oa ef Tielz 
Adagio .. Stetbelt 
Andante Cantibile . Mozart 
Cantaline Wheeldon 
Grand Marche Militaire | . Norreau 
Gavotte, E minor ne. fe .. SE. Worton 


Hymn Tune with variations .. ” 
Impromptu (introducing representations 

of Pastoral Music, a Storm, and 

Hymn of Thanksgiving) . _ 
Anews Finale 1. Sir G. A. Macfarren 


PUDSEY.—In the Primitive Methodist Church by 
Mr. H. Matthias Turton. 

Sonate Pastorale Rheinberger 

Largo, from the Symphony “Aus der neuen 


Welt’ os . Duvorék 
Fantasia and Fugue i in G minor J. S. Bach 
Reverie in E flat oh v3 .. £. H. Lemare 
Concert Overture in C major .. A. Hollins 
Fantaisie sur deux Mélodies Anglaises Guilmant 
Akademische Fest-ouverture ., os . Brahms 





OLDHAM.—In Wesley Chapel, by Mr. William 
Lawton, 
Sonata da Camera, No. 1 52 ss .. Peace 
Andante with variations .. Haydn 
Andante in F minor (Choral Song and Seite Wesley 
Overture, “ William Tell” Rossini 
‘Home, Sweet Home” <‘s e re Bach 
Marche 'Célebre a ‘ . Lachner 





NOTTINGHAM.—In Halifax Place Chapel, by Mr, 
C, E, Blyton Dobson, A.R.C.O. :— 


Cora Grandioso , G, F. Vincent 
Humoreske, daseis ol, No. 7 7 . Dvorak 
Pastorale . oe "| Wiegand 


Nocturne . Goss-Custard 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, —In the Wesleyan Chapel, 
by Mr. J. A, Meale, F.R.C,O. :— 


Grand Offertoire ee . Lefebure Wely 
Dream Melody ., ‘a Herbert Parsous 
Trumpet March ,, ° + » gfaalle 
Variations on a_ well- known | Hymn Tune 

J. A. Meale 
Overture, “ Poet and Peasant” oe .. Suppe 
Grand Scena, “ An Alpine Storm” Weigand 


SCUNTHORPE.—In the Primitive Methodist Church, 
by Mr. J. A. Meale, F.R.C,O. 


Overture, “ Poet and Peasant” ‘ .. Suppé 
Fantaisie Héroique ve Ki i: A. Meale 
Dreain Melody Herbert Parsons 


Variations on a Popular Melody 


Marche Républicaine - Sydney Smith 
Grand Organ Suite Townshend Driffield 
Overture, ‘ ‘lannhauser” . Wagner 


Grand Descriptive Tone Picture, “©The 
Supremacy of Great Britain” ts ta Meale 





ELLOUGHTON.—In the Primitive © Methodist Chapel, 
by Mr. J. A. Meale, F.R.C,O. : 

Grand Offertoire, : Te $e 

Dream Melody. . 

Variations on a well-known Melody . 

Marche Republicaine: .. oe oe , Sydney Smit 

Overture, “ Poet and Peasant” 

Grand Suite for Organ .. Townshend Dinfhia 

Grand Descriptive Tone Picture, ‘The 
Supremacy of Britain” .. S.A. Meale 


Lefebure Wely 
"Herbert Parsons 





STOKE NEWINGTON.—In Devonshire Square 
Baptist Church, by Mr. Ernest J. Mason ;— 


First Movement trom Sonata No, 1, in F minor 


Mendelssohn 
Meditation : E. d’Evry 
Toccata and F ugue in D: minor So . Bach 
Cantiléne es ee we J. A. Meale 
Allegretto Grazioso ee . Berthold Tours 
Introduction and Allegro bia on A, Me, Bathe 


IRINBRIDGE,.—In Madeley Wood Wesleyan Church 
by Mr, Theo, Trevor ;— 


C. Vincent 


OvertureinF ., se 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor él he Bach 
“Gethsemane ” . La Vita di Gesu ”).. .. Krugg 
“Rural Scenes” (No. 2) .. Hoffman 
Variations on ‘The Mariners’ ‘Hymn » .. Meale 
“Romance” is v on om 6 OE 
Festival March .. Meyerbeer 


DUMBARTON.—In United Free High Church, by Mr. 
John D, Gilchrist :— 


Allegretto Grazioso Me ; . Hollins 
Marche Militaire. . a. ie at .» Gounod 
Melody in D : sis Wetton 
Fanfare .. ¥ a ws Lemmens 
“Abendlied” , . Gilchrist 
“ March of the Knight Templars “ . Griffiths 
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PRETORIA, SOUTH AFRICA.—In Wesley Church, 
by Mr. H. Newboult. 


Prelude and Fugue in A minor ‘ Bach 
Pilgrims’ March ge Symphony) . Mendelssohn 
Cavatina .. oe .. |Bohm 
Sonata .. <a Gladstone 
Berceuse ., . Gounod 
Marche Nuptiale Guilmant 
Bridal Procession, “ Lohengrin ” . Wagner 
Wedding March, « Midsummer Ao s 

Dream ” , A 


Mendelssohn 





MOUNTAIN ASH.—In Rhos oe Church, by Mr. 
T. D. Edwards, A,R.C.M 

Festal March in D oe 
Toccato and Fugue in D Minor 
Cantilena a oe 
Intermezzo Charactéristique ee 
** Capel-y-Ddol ” (Old Melody) 
“ A Storm Pastoral” (by desire) 


Smart 

ne a Bach 
. loan Williams 
.. 1. D,. Edwards 
Geo, Marks Evans 


“Rural Scenes ” 2, << Hoffmann 
“ Russian Patrol” Rubinstein 
«‘ Semiramide ” Rossini 


PENARTH.—In Trinity Wesleyan Church, by Mr. 
F. T. C. Wickett :— 
March (Hommage a Thalberg) wer a theme 


of Handel .. 

“Le Cygne” (the Swan) Saint-Saéns 
Canzona in B flat a Wolstenholme 
Air bp Variations in A. major, i Sa io 

D (by request) .. Haydn 
Allegretto Grazioso., we oe .. Hollins 
Offertoire in E flat . Morandi 
Sonata in C minor &. |. Mendelssohn 
Arcadian Idyll (Serenade, Musette, Solitude). Lemare 
Trumpet. Fugue (Sonata Pontificale). . Lemmens 


inion 
ww 


Correspondence. 


PROPOSED FREE CHURCH ORGANISTS’ 
UNION. 
To the Editar of THE MUSICAL JOURNAL. 

DEAR Sir,—I am inviting the opinion of all Free 
Church organists as to the desirability of forming 
what may be called a ‘‘ Free Church Organists’ 
Union.”’ 

The purpose of such a society, in brief, would be 
to provide a bond of union between the organists of 
our churches, arrange local centres in different 
parts of the country where conferences may be held 
to consider various matters of mutual interest, and 
in a number of ways to improve the condition of 
Free Church music and musicians generally. 

The union would be established on democratic 
lines, so that all the members could share in its 
management, and I feel sure such an organisation 
would supply a distinct need. 

I have already received a number of favourable 
comments from those who have heard of this pro- 
posal, and should be glad to hear further from any 
Free Church organists and choirmasters concern- 
ing it, and any suggestions they care to offer. Am 
hoping to be able to call a pubjic meeting in a con- 
venient centre at an early date to discuss the scheme 
and pass any resolutions that may be thought de- 
sirable.—I am, dear sir, yours very faithfully, 

H. F. NICHOLLS. 
34, Clyffard Crescent, Newport, Mon. 





Gutlmant 





DEATH OF SARASATE. 
SENOR SARASATE, the world-famous violinist, 
suddenly at Biarritz on ee ean 20. 

Born at Pampeluna, in 1844, Sarasate early dis- 
played great musical talent, and made his first 
public appearance as a violinist at the age of 
seven. When but thirteen years old he carried off 
first prize for the violin at the Paris Conservatoire. 
From the first his career was a series of successes. 
His first great triumph was scored when he was 
ten years old. He was selected to play before the 
late Queen Isabella II., at the Court of Madrid, 
and so delighted was her Majesty with his playing 
that she presented the young violinist with a mag- 
nificent Stradivarius. In England, too, his suc- 
cess was instantaneous, Coming over in 1861 with 
a letter from the composer Rossini to August 
Manns, his first appearance here was at the Crys- 
tal Palace Saturday concerts. ‘His playing roused 
the audience to enthusiasm. It is said that his 
income, derived entirely from violin recitals, 
amounted to £10,000, When asked by a friend 
the secret of his success he said : “Six hours’ prac- 
tice a day since I was twelve.” 

The great Spanish violinist played im every con- 
tinent except Australia, and from 1876 to 1892 his 
public performances reached the huge total of well 


Over 1,300, 
New Music. 


NOVELLO AND CO., WARDOUR STREET, W. 

The Wand of Youth. By Edward Elgar. 3s.— 
This is an arrangement by Mr. J. E. West for the 
pianoforte of Elgar’s Second Suite, published not 
long ago for the first time. Piano students will 
find much to interest them in this work. 


Suite in Four Movements for Violin and Piano- 


died 








forte. By A. von Ahn Carse. 2s. 6d.—These four 
movements, ‘‘ Gavotte,”’ ‘Slumber Song,” 
‘* Minuet,’’” and ‘‘ Moto Perpetuo,” are most 


melodious, and deserve ito be heard very frequently. 


Springtime. Graceful dance for the pianoforte. 
By Theodore S. Holland. 1s. 6d.—Pleasing and 
bright, and suitable for teaching purposes. 


Hymn of Trust. Sacred song. By Agnes Zim- 
merman, 1s. 6d.—A simple but suitable setting of 
a hymn by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Promise. By James Lyon. Young Herchard. 
By Rutland Boughton.—Two excellent part-songs. 
Dr. Lyon always writes well, and this composition, 
if carefully rendered, will be very effective. Mr. 
Boughton’s work is a series of variations upon Eng- 
lish folk-song. As a bright, humorous item in a 
programme this should prove a great favourite. 


Duncan Gray. By A. Madeley Richardson. 
Fairies’ Song. By Havergal Brian.—The former 
is ,written for S.S.C. The alternate passages for 
solo and chorus give variety to a very charming 
setting of Robert Burns’ words. The other piece is 
written for S.S.C.C., and requires really efficient 
vocalists to do it justice. It is well worth the 
notice of choirmasters. 

CURWEN AND SONS, BERNERS STREET. 

Nasal Resonance. By Granville Humphreys. 
6d.—This little brochure of fifteen pages can be 
studied by teachers and pupils with profit, The 
author has had considerable experience and an 
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equi al amount of success in teaching vocal produc- 


tion. He therefore writes with authority. 
BAYLEY AND FERGUSON, 2, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, W. 


The Shepherd True and The Christian Pilgrim. 
By Charles Darnton. 1s. each. Sol-fa, od. Two 
cantatas, which will be useful to small 
choirs. The music is simple, but effective, and not 
be yond the capabilities of many a village choir. In 

‘ The Shepherd True,” the setting of ** How sweet 
the name of Jesus sounds ’ ’ (No. 8), ** The King of 
Love my Shepherd is’? (No. 12), and ‘ He shall 
feed His flock ”? (No. 13), are very pleasing. * Lhe 
Christian Pilgrim ’’ is intended for Sund: iy-school 
scholars, and for such a purpose it is admirably 
Children will revel in some of the melo- 


new 


adapted. 
dies, 
J. MARSHALL AND CO. HUDDERSFIELD. 
I will magnify Thee, O God, my King. Anthem. 
By C. Darnton. This is written for Sunday-school 
festivals, parts being given to the scholars only, 
others for scholars and church choir combined. This 
arrangement adds interest to a broad and telling 


anthem, 
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Staccato Wotes. 


Westminster Abbey organ is being renovated at a 
cost of about £,1,500. 

Sir Edward Hamilton, K.C.B., 
manent Secretary to the Treasury), 
month, was a Mus. Bac. 

During the absence of Mr. Henry J. Wood at 
Sheffield, the orchestra at the Queen's Hall Pro- 
menade Concerts was conducted by Mr. Colonne. 

Madame Alice Esty, when recently in South 
Africa, discovered a remarkably promising contralto 
vocalist, and has brought her to England to train 
her. 

Sunday concerts at the Coliseum are proposed by 
Messrs. James M. Glover and C. Jesson. The pro- 


K.C.V.O. (Per- 
who died last 


fits are to go to the Amalgamated Musician’s 
Union Benevolent Fund. 
The band of the Regiment du Génie, of Ver- 


sailles, was playing at the Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion. The band of the Grenadier Guards enter- 
tained them at lunch the other day, Dr. Williams 
presiding. 

The famous old org in All Hallows Church, 
Barking, built in 1075 by Thomas and Renatus 
Harris, is being reconstructed at a cost of £1,000. 
which contains some beautiful carvings of 
and ** Death” is to remain. 
were composed for the recent 
viz., ‘* Y Cynhauaf ’’ (“‘ The Harvest ’’), 
by Miss A. J. Will ums; ‘* Dafydd ap Gwilym,” by 
Mr. Harry Evans, and ** Livny Morwynion ” 
(* The Maiden’s Lake"), by Mr.” David Jenkins, 
Mus Bac. The latter two were received with great 
appreciavion, 

The following are the arrangements for the 
Handel- Me ‘ndelssohn. festiv: il at the Crystal Palace 
next year :—The grand rehearsal will be on June 
igth, the * Messiah,’ "or ** Eivah ° will be given 
on June 22nd; selections from * Israel’? and ‘Men- 
delssohn's choral and orchestral works on June 
24th, and the ** Messiah’ or ** Elijah’? on Satur- 
dav, June 26th. : 


ran 


Its case, 
‘ Time ”’ 
Three 
Iisteddfod, 
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Necidentals. 


THE bellows blower was ill, but he had sent a 
deputy. The organist instructed this gentleman to 
‘*keep the’ wind in all the time.’’ Everything 
went well until the end of the second lesson, when 
the organ was, silent. The chant for the Jubilate 
was not given. out on the organ. The organist 
rushed round in desperation to the back of the 
organ, and said in a stage whisper: ‘‘ Blow, why 
don’t you blow?’’ To which the intelligent de- 
puty replied : ‘* Whoy, zir, I wus a-waiting for you 
to begin to play! ”’ 

AN impresario engaged an operatic company in 
France to perform in various towns in South 
America. When the vessel by which they travelled 
got under weigh, one man said to another, ‘* Why, 
you're a tenor. I was engaged as the only tenor.” 
‘* So was I,”’ answered the other. <A third declared 
that he had been engaged on the same terms; so 
had a fourth and fifth. This was too much. They 
went in a body to the manager. What on earth 
that’s all 


does this mean? they asked. “Oh, 
right,’ he answered with supreme contempt. 
‘*Calm your minds. You are five tenors, but I 


expect that four of you will be carried off by fever 
as soon as we land, so things will right themselves 
naturally before the first performance is: given.” 

Two musico-cricket stories will bear repetition. 
In 1869 Dr. W. G. Grace entertained an eleven 
against the boys at Marlborough College, and was 
bowled for a few runs. That night the hymn in 
the College chapel contained the line, ‘‘ The scanty 
triumphs Grace hath won.’’ On another occasion, 
in their annual match with the Marlborough boys, 
the visiting team from Cheltenham College were, 
on the first day’s play, quite at the mercy of the 
two Marlborough bowlers, named Wood and 
Stone. By a curious chance the evening hymn 
again happened to hit off the situation, for it told 
how 

“ The heathen in their blindness, 
Bow down to wood and stone.’ 

A new musical story from the Temple. A bencher 
was showing the pictures to a friend, and pointed 
out the portrait of Jeffreys, rem: irking, “We are 
rather proud of him, because he gave us our 
organ. ‘*T was not aware of that,’? was the 
reply, ‘‘ but I suppose he was fond of music; he 
made many a vox humana stop.”’ 


ta 
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Co Correspondents. 





A. B. £6 Lauda Sion ’’ (Mendelssohn), ‘* The 
Daughter of Jairus’’ (Stainer), or ‘The Holy 
City ’’ (Gaul) would probably suit you as a step 


forward towards a standard oratorio. 


J. R. P.—The firm is thoroughly reliable. You 
will have a satisfactory instrument. 

_W. D.—-Thanks. We will consider the sugges- 
tion. 


The following are thanked for their communica- 
tions :—S, S. er aa. [a ‘ee oo 
W. F. E. (Exeter), T. (Oldbury), E. (G las- 
ow), W. W. (Newe: no 3.) Pe ncuenaie 
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ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 








.. FOR THE ORGAN. . 





In The Organist’s Magazine 
of Voluntaries, 1/6 each. 


By 
J. A. MEALE, 





F.R.C.O. 








Eventide i ‘. A $ 
Angelic Voices . ; ; 
Abbey Chimes ‘ . m 


Reminiscence - ; peas ae 
Introduction and Variations on 


Mariners” J : ‘ 


(No. 58 O.M.V.) 
(aCe: 4.4 
(No. 61 » ) 


(No. 74 ed 


(No. 84 i ) 


“¢ Sicilian 
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‘*MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





THE PRINCE 


A NEW SACRED CANTATA, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF SOME OF 
OUR LORD'S MIRACLES. 


ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 


With Soprano and Contralto Solos 
and Duets, Time of Performance, — 
1} hours. 





Old Notation, 1s. Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. 





Performed with great success at Crystal 

Palace, Shoreditch Tabernacle, Highbury 

Hill, Norbiton, Peckham, Birmingham, 

West Norwood, Torquay, Hebden Bridge, 
Market Weighton, etc., etc. 


Sample Copy, post free, 8d. 








‘*«MUSICAL’ JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
22, Paternoster Row, E.C. \ 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY MUSIC” 


The Largest and Best Penny Collection Published. 


Selection A contains Soldiers of the Heavenly 
King, and Ten, other pieces. . 


Selection B contains There is a Glorious Home, 
A, Berridge’s Prize Tune ‘‘ Huddleston” to I think when 
I read, and Ten other pieces, 


Selection D contains Twelve pieces by Thomas 
Facer; A. Berridge; V. Hemery; C. Darnton; A, 
G. Colborn; W. C. Webb, A.R.C.O.; Lucy C. Hin, 
A.R.C.O.; A, ]. Jamouneau ; etc., etc, { 


Selection E, containing Twelve Pieces by Thomas 
Facer; Miss Lucy C. Hill, A.R.C.O.; A. Berridge; A, J. 
Jamouneau ; C. Darnton; V. Hemery; including W. H. 
Jude’s Popular Thank God for the Bible. 


Selection H contains Thirteen pieces by Thomas 
Facer; J. A. Meale, F.R.C.O.; Arthur Berridge ; Valentine 
Hemery; John Adcock; including Ogden’s Marching 
on to Canaan, and Rev. C. C. Scholefield’s The day 
thou gavest, Lord, is ended. 9 


Selection K_ contains Fourteen pieces by 
Sir Frederick Bridge, Mus. Bac.; Dr. Haydn-Keeton; 
Thos. Facer; Dr. H. J. Gauntlett; John Adcock; J. H. 
Maunder; A. Berridge; etc., etc. 

Selection L contains Fourteen pieces by Thos, 
Facer; F. W, Peace; Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. ; A. Berridge ; 
John Adcock ; C, Darnton; Chas. H. Gabriel ; etc., etc. 


Selection M, 1907, contains Fourteen pieces b 
E. Minshall; W. T. Crossley, A.R.C.O.; Dr. W. H 


.Monk; Arthur Cherry; Chas, Darnton; Adam Geibel ; 


S. E. Warton, A.R.A.M. ; etc., etc, 


The SELECTIONS are published at ONE PENNY 
net each (Either Notation). Words only, 
1s. 6d. per 100 net. 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL” Offiee, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Telegrams: “RUTT, LEYTON.” 


Robert Spurden Rutt, 


Organ Builder, LEYTON, E. 


Tone Specialist. Inventor and Patentee. 








Electric ey naa) Tunings in 
and Water oe, all parts | 
Installa- ha of | 
tions for eee, = England, 
Blowing, a ee Scotland, 
Speciality. | ee Ireland | 
| and Wales. 
Rebuilds, | ) 
Renova- \ | pm eae: Advocated | 
tions, ee by the 
Enlarge- up fen best known 
ments. Experts. | 


Organs built dation 4 the past 18 months for :- 
The Poplar and Bromley Tabernacle, 25 stops; the Bein | 
Church, Thundersley ; Parish Church, Langton, Dors 
Stratford Grove Congregational Church, 38 stops, meetin | 
Detached Console, Electric Blower. | 


Rebuilds :— 


George Lane Baptist Church; Laindon Parish Church; 
United Methodist Church, East Ham; Chingford Con- 
gregational Church; Tooting Wesleyan Church. 


And Chamber Organs for :— 
British Columbia; Cardiff; Blackheath; Cartmel - in - | 


Furness; Teignmouth; Birmingham ; z Leyton; 2 Bexhill; 
Jamaica; Cape Town. 


| and pedal scale. 
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To Organists & Amateurs, 





THE NEW 


DALMAINE ‘AEOLUS: 


Double-Manual Pedal Practice Organ. 


A WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT. 


Hitherto such Organs have been prohikitive in 
price, or impracticable and faulty in construction 
The ‘AEOLUS’ Organ is less 
than half the price, and contains all the practical 
organist needs. 

Magnificent Oak Case, containing 17 Stops, 4 Sets 
Lower Manual, 4 Sets Upper Manual, 1 full Set in Pedal 
(C.O. scale as needed), Couplers to Manual, Octave 
Couplers, Swells to Pedal, Fout and Side Blowers, Great 
— Swell. Handsome br eal Stool. 


LIST PRICE, 60 GUINEAS. NETT CASH, 35 GUINEAS, 


Special terms to Professionals. 


| Messrs. D’ALMAINE. | (Hstaplished) 


(Oldest Organ House in England), 
91, FINSBURY PAVEMENT. 
Easy Terms arraiged. Old Organs and Pianos exchanged. 





When arranging for your Choir Concert 
BE SURE TO INCLUDE 


BELL UPON ORGAN, 


Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD’S ering Poem, 
Set as a Chorus for S.C.T.B 
C. DARNT oO N “ 


it will form a very effective item. 
Price @d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 


BALFE’S DUET, 


EXCELSIOR, 


Arranged for Mixed Voices. 
“At a recent performance at the Crystal Palace this 
piece was encored.” 


Old Notation, 3d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 


REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 
The Duties and Responsibilities of a Choir. 
By E. MINSHALL. 
Price One Penny, or 9d. tea dozen net. 


“VIA CRUCIS ” 


(THE WAY OF THE CROSS). | 
Words Written and Selected by 
EDWIN ELLIS’ GRIFFIN, | 
Music composed by 
EDWARD HENRY BIRCH (Mus. Bac, Oxon.). | 
PUBLISHED AT 1/- Net. 
aco copies of above popular Cantata are on hand and can be | 


supplied at half-price post free. 25 Copies 10/- post free. 
Sample copy post free, 6d. 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, £o 


| ROCK OF AGES ... 


CHOIRMASTERS 


desirous of introducing 


THE MUSICAL JOURNAL 


to members of their Choir may have a parcel of 
copies sent them 


FREE 


by giving name of Choir and number of members. 





All applications to be made to 
THE PUBLISHER, “Musical Journal,” 
22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


FESTIVAL SETTINGS OF 
POPULAR HYMNS. 


ASERIES OF 12 POPULAR HYMNS 
ARRANGED IN ANTHEM FORM. 


INCLUDING: 








| THE ROSEATE HUES OF EARLY DAWN By B. STEANE, 


.. By E. H. SMITH, 
.. ByW. H. MAXFIELD 
.. By C. B. GRUNDY, 


ALL HAIL THE POWER 
FORWARD BE OUR WATCHWORD 


Etc., etc. 
Peper, 64 pp., published at One Shilling net. 








Printed by Haseit, Watson & Viney, Lp., London and Aylesbury ; and Published at the Office of Tux Musicat Jowrnat, 
92, Paternoster Row, London, F.C 
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